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President's Message 
by Moe Weinschel 

Dear Members: 

I hope that you have had a good and a sweet 
holiday season. We are looking ahead to Spring and 
Summer and the greater activity that goes with it. 

On another page, you will find Ed Schuman's report on his and 
Florence's trip to Israel. It made me feel sorry that I was unable to 
he there and even more determined to revisit. Plans for 2000 are in 
the making, and I anticipate the excitement of experiencing the thrill 
of the tour again. More about this as it develops. 

It is time again to send in your concept and/or ideas about the annual 
medal for the year 2000. AINA will be 33 years old and better than 
ever. So give it your best. The $100.00 award for the accepted 
design is still in effect. 

An idea for adding members: We have a supply of back issues of The 
Shekel, which we will sh^ on request to anyone who will leave them 
at Doctors, Dentists & other professional ofSces and at libraries, 
banks, club meetings etc. Our Board member, Harry Pollackov has 
been doing just that with some success. If you will give Ed Schuman 
your street address, we will ship a pack^e via UPS. 

Shalom, 

We encourage visits to our WebSke: http://amerisrael.com 
Email: ainany@amerisrael.com 

Ed Schuman: feathers@bellsouth.net 
Pass these oh to your non-member, PC owiung fiiends who are 
'on-line'. 

SPECIAL IMPORTANT NOTE FROM FLORENCE SCHUMAN 
TO OUR "SNOW BIRD" MEMBERS. PLEASE DO NOT 
FORGET TO KEEP US UP TO DATE WITH YOUR ADDRESS 
CHANGES, SUMMER & WINTER. YOUR HELP IS 
IMPORTANT SINCE POSTAGE ON RETURNED AND 
RE-MAILED SHEKELS IS COSTLY. 
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The Editor s Page 


by Edward Schuman 


One never knows what the future holds forth, especially at this time of our 
lives. We had both planned on visiting Israel again with the A.I.NA. tour in 
March. We felt very disappointed when the tour had to again be canceled 
because of lack of partic^ation from our membersh^. 

But Florence and I have recently returned from our two week holiday in 
Israel. We were only in two places, the Sheraton in Tel-Aviv and the Hyatt 
Regency Spa at the Dead Sea. You can believe us we had so much to do 
even without touring and the days seem to fly by too fast. 

As many may know, we are wholesale feather merchants dealing in fancy 
feathers and visited one of the largest ostrich farms in Israel which is located 
a scant five kilometers from the Gaza border in the Negev. Nearby is one of 
two kibbutz in which both Jews and Arabs work, eat and play side by side in 
complete harmony. The other kibbutz is near Jerusalem. 

Do you know what it is to taste an Israeli breakfast? There must be fifty or 
more different dishes from fruits and vegetables to fish and herrings, cereals, 
omelets of many different types made to order (except on the Sabbath), 
rolls, crisp on the outside but soft in the centers, pastries to make your 
mouth water and halvah. Have you ever tasted pomegranate or potnmda 
juice? 

We visited our friends at the Israel Government Coins & Medals 
Corporation office in Jerusalem. At the next A.I.N.A. board meeting, 
which wiU take place in August, a report will be delivered to determine 
what course our organization should take regarding certain difficulties that 
have arisen. 

The Hyatt at the Dead Sea, which was on the A.I.NA. agenda is perhaps 
the finest hotel in Israel.. The hot Dead Sea water and mud treatments are 
world renown for all sorts of dermatology problems and arthritis. The air is 
electrified with “brom” from the bromide in the sea and acts as a sedative 
relaxing every bone in your body and mind. In the evening, a different 
Israeli duo entertains nightly and guests are free to dance the night away. But 
now back to reality. 

Your editor has had recent eye surgery which rmfortunately has not turned 
out as expected. It is exceedingly difficult to continue the reading necessary 
to prepare articles and to view the small screen on the word processor. You 
may note a different appearance on some articles which are now computer 
generated. However I can no longer do the magazine by myself and if I am 
to continue, we must start to receive articles from members or others to 
ease my burden. Please assist me in this effort. 
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Alexander Hamilton's Roots 


Nevis is a 36-square-imle island, a mere 7 miles in diameter, just south of 
St. Kitts which boasts the oldest synagogue in the Caribbean, or at least 
that's what the locals say it is. The synagogue was a single-story stone 
building standing behind a modem government stmcture in the capital town 
of Charlestown. 

It is said that the curator of the Nevis Historical and Conservation 
Society, David Robinson, recently made the discovery while walking to 
work some time ^o. Mr. Robinson noticed that the usually locked, 
wooden planked door to the old government storage building was ajar. 
Peeking in, he spotted some imusual architecture accompanied by masonry 
that definitely wasn't Nevislan. 

Nfr. Robinson observed three double-vaulted ceiling panels supported by 
stone columns and topped by balanced arches that extended to the side 
walls. Recognizing a Spanish influence and realizing the first Jews in Nevis 
came fi'om Brazil, he delved fiirther into the structure and concluded he 
had discovered the island's "Lost Ten^le." He also noticed a 10-foot-high, 
cylindrical-shaped edifice that could have been used to warm water for 
bathing in the mikvah. 

Records found in Amsterdam refer to a synagogue in Nevis built in 1684. 
The Jewish population is gone now but close to the synagogue is an old 
Jewish cemetery. In the cemetery are tombstones inscribed in Hebrew, 
Spanish and Ladino that data to the mid- 1700s. 

Grave stones are etched with names like Rachel Cahanel Loballo and 
Atn'aham Godeo. The earliest date on the 20 tombstones in the Jewish 
cemetery is 1658. There is a path about 100 yards long, called the "Jews' 
Walk" that starts at the synagogue and ends in the cemetery. 

According to records, Alexander Hamilton was bom in the main town of 
Charleston on Nevis in either 1755 or 1757. He became a founding father 
of the United States and the first Secretary of the Treasury. It is believed 
part of the synagogue may have been the Jewish school that Alexander 
Hamilton, attended until age 9, when he and his parents left the island. 
Hamilton's admission to the school underscored his Jewish heritage, while 
unmasking Anglican intolerance. His Scottish fether and Jewish mother 
&iled to tie the knot after she fled an earlier unhappy marriage. She never 
got a divorce, so the Anglican school declared that Alexander Hamilton 
was illegitimate and turned him away. But the Jewish school, where he 
learned to read and recite in Helx^w, welcomed hiia Jewish law states 
that any child bom to a Jewish mother is considered to be Jewish. 
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Nevis was originally settled by the Sibonay Indians from Central America 
and was later inhabited by the Arawaks and then the Caribs from South 
America. According again to local legend, the cloud c{q)ped 3232-foot 
volcanic peak resembled snow and reminded Christopher Columbus of the 
snowy Pyrenees of Spain. He officially claimed the island in 1493 when he 
anchored overnight on the western coast and named it Nuestera Senora de 
las Nieves, (Our Lady of the Snows). The name was shorter^ over time 
to Nevis. 

Many Jews immigrated to Brazil in the 1490s when they were expelled 
from Spain during the Spanish Inquisition. Brazil was a haven for them for 
many years, but after Portugal adapted the “inquisitions”, the Jews began 
suffering religious persecution there and fled to the English and Dutch 
Caribbean islands. Welcomed in Nevis in the early 1600s, but forbidden to 
own land, many Jews became merchants and later planters and made a 
significant contribution to the island's economy. Jewish and Dutch traders 
brought with them the secret of how to crystallize sugar. 

In 1603, Cq>tain Bartholomew Gilbert of Plymouth, England, made the 
first extended visit to Nevis, but no settlement was established. By 1678, 
Nevis had the largest Jewish population in the English Leeward islands. 

In the 1720s, an Anglican priest estimated that one-fourth of the 
population of St. Paul's parish in Charlestown was Jewish. Only Nevis and 
Barbados had synagogues in the British Colonial islands. Dutch records 
clearly substantiate the existence of a synagogue in Curacao in 1732. 

Nevis is about one half the size of St. 

Kitts. It broke ties with Great Britain 
and joined its sister island in 1983 to 
form the independent nation of St. 

Kitts and Nevis. British influence 
remains strong on the islands as 
elaborate evening teas are served at 
many inns and the central meeting 
place is a roundabout called The 
Circus. 

With help from the private sector, the 
old synagogue will be restored as a 
historical site to share its cultural 
heritage with residents as well as 
tourists. 
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Ancient Zionist Slogans 

by David Hendin 



The modem word Zionism, according to the Encyclopedia Judaica, "first 
appeared at the end of the 19th century, denoting the movement wliose 
goal was the return of the Jewish people to Eretz Israel." But the word 
Zion itself is ancient, referring most often to the city of Jerusalem or the 
people of Judaea. Some two thousand years ago there was a Zionian very 
s imilar to the "modem" Zionism described above. Nowhere is this more 
clearly shown than on the Zionist slogans of the coins minted during the 
Jewish wars of the first and second centuries C.E. 

Authority to mint coins is an in^rtant prerogative of sovereign 
governments; thus coins of the Jewish insurgency were pronq>tly issued. 
The first coins minted by the Jews in the year 66 were the silver shekels 
and half shekels, which carry the legend "Jerusalem the hoty." 
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First coin of the Jewish War 

■ 

AE prutah (unique) 

AR shekel, 66 C.E. 


inscribed Jerusaiem [the] hoiy 

inscribed “Jerusalem the holy” 


Hendin 658 

Hendin 654 

m 

see Deuted), INJ 12, 1992-93, pp. 71-2. 


An extremely rare pmtah was also stmck in the year 66. On one side it 
carries the legend "Jerusalem the holy." By the second and third years of 
the war, the Jewish mint had expanded production. Shekels and half 
shekels continued to be issued aloi^ with a very large number of the small 
bronze pmtot. Each of them carried the words, "Freedom of Zion," one of 
the earliest known records of a Zionistic slogan. 

That slogan represents a kind of rallying cry for the Jews. For years the 
Romans had effectively used their coins to carry propaganda messages; 
why shouldn't the Jews do the same? And so, in the days when there were 
no mass media, no direct mail ftind-raising experts, coins were used to 
communicate the Jewish message of hope for a fice Jerusalem and a fi’ee 
people. 

But after the initial Jewish victories, things began to go badly. By the 
middle of the year 68, the Roman aeasral Vespasian and his troops had 






succeeded in crushing the revoh throughout the land. Only Jerusalem and 
the zealot fortress Masada remained in Jewish hands. 

By the fourth year of the war, Jerusalem was under siege by Thus and 
Vespasian had ascended to the throne. It was clear that the tide had turned 
against the Jews. And in the fourth year of the war the legends on the 
In-onze Jewish coins were changed. No longer do we see the slogan, 
"Freedom of Zion." It is replaced the slogan, "To the redemption of 

rjT* ff 

AE, 20.6—23 mm; 8.10—9.08 gr. Reva (As). 


Obverse: Two lulavim (palm, myrtle, and willow fronds tied together); 
Legend around from left above: “Year four/Quarter” (69/70 A.D.) 

v’ai vanK nm 

u 




Reverse: Ethrog with knob on top; border of dots. 

Legend around from left above: “For/Of the redemption of Zion.’ 


AE, 19.5 — 21 mm; 5.12 — 6.85 gr. Semis (1/8 shekel). 


Obverse: Footed chalice with knob; nine dots on rim; border of dots. 
Legend around from right below: “For/Of the redemption of Zion.” 



One theory holds that this change reflects the Jewish insurgents' 
realization that they would soon be defeated by the powerful Roman 
machine. Hence the change in tone from the call for physical "freedom" 
from oppression versus "redenqttion," which has a more spiritual tone. 

Jerusalem was destroyed early in the fifth year of the war. Now a new 
Jewish Diaspora (or dispersion) grew throughout the ancient world. 
Refiigees from Judaea bolstered Jewish communities already in exile in 
Rome, Alexandria and other cities. Emotionally as well as practically these 
Diaspora Jews of the first century C.E. looked toward the day that their 
Tenple would be rebuilt and they would return to their holy Jerusalem. 

This feeling was no less strong than that of the 19th century Europeans 
\^o also sought the return of the Jewish people to "Eretz Israel." 
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The AL£PH B£TH Page 
...Dedicated to the Beginner 

Q. What is the difference between coin collecting and numismatics? 

Harry M., Boston, MA 

A. Good question. The coin collector’s primary object is POSSESSION. He or 
she wants to complete a series let us say the commercial Pruta pieces which 
were dated 5708 (1948) on the 25 Mils unto 5715 (1955) on the 100 Pruta He 
makes a check mark in his Kagan-Hafffier, or inserts a coin in a hole of a 
coin folder. Yes, he does seek and find designated coins "with and without 
pearl" or even the two types of 50 Pruta 5714 (1954), "milled and smooth 
edge". One day he proudly shows his complete Pruta set at the local INS club. 
He owns the entire series but knows nothing about it. On the other hand, 
another fellow who is on his way to becoming a numismatist, collected the 
same coin series. He continually kept asking himself along the way, WHY?; 
HOW?; WHERE?. He further examined an individual coin as to its metal, size, 
symbols, mintmarks and dates. By reading and searching he discovered that 
the Israel Govenunent, because it lacked the necessary minting machinery to 
strike coins entered into a contract with the. Heaton Mint, which in turn sub- 
contracted in order to expedite the work, to Imperial Chemicals Industries 
(ICI) in Birmingham. ICI punched the "pearl", really a dot above the "football" 
(a term first used by the author) in the exergue (the bottom segment of a coin 
usually where a date appears) into the reverse die on most of their issues to 
show an IQ mintmark. He learns and understands that on the 5 and 10 Prutot 
pieces there is a mistake in grammar and that the coins say 5 and 10 "Pruta" 
instead of the correct "Prutot." He soon discovers that a date remains con- 
stant throughout an issue except when a change is made in a metal, size or 
design in this early series. An example is the 25 Pruta coins made of cupro- 
nickel (75% copper, 25% nickel) bearing a date 1949 which was struck in 1949, 
1950 and 1953. He studies and remembers that the 25 Pruta coin of 1954 was 
struck only in 1954 and that the metal content was changed to nickel-clad 
steel (90% steel, 10% nickel) and not struck in England but in the new Tel- 
Aviv mint. He even proved to himself that a magnet could lift this 1954 piece 
but would not have any effect on the 1949 issues. 

Even though the foregoing is an oversimplification, it does show the evolu- 
tion of a collector into a numismatist. The true numismatist is more inter- 
ested in knowledge than in possession. In truth, some of the greatest numis- 
matists in the world are precluded fi’om collecting any coins for their own 
collections. The powers that be, have ascertained long ago that there might 
exist a conflict of interest with a museum curator or an executive employee of 
a coin dealer. 

The true numismatist can truly admire and appreciate the beauty, the histor- 
ical background and all the other component parts of a coin analysis without 
saying to himself, "I wish it was mine." After all, fellows, coins are like 
women. You can’t have them all. 
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Basketball Greats 
b>y Peter S. Horvitz 


The National Basketball Hall of Fame in Springfield, Massachusetts 
is a rich and exciting depository of the whole history of one of 
America's leading sports. Material can be found in the Hall's fine 
interactive Museum from the game's invention in Springfield, by 
James Naismith, up to the latest triumphs of Michael Jordan and Jerry 
Reinsdorf's Chicago Bulls. But for those interested in Judaica, the Hall 
is a particularly exciting discovery. The Hall is literally teeming with 
rare treasures that reflect that period in basketball history when the 
sport was often referred to as "the Jewish game." This was the period 
from the late teens of this century through the early 1940's, when 
aggressive Jewish players and teams often dominated the court and 
monopolized championships. 

This Jewish excellence in basketball often led, as well, to great 
Jewish coaches and pioneering Jewish executives. Coaches "Red" 
Holzman and "Red" Auerbach both began as players. So did executives 
Eddie Gottlieb and Abe Saper stein. 

Among the many Jewish treasures of the Hall, I was particularly 
impressed, when I visited last summer, by the four championship 
trophies won by the SPHAs, the all Jewish team from South Phila- 
delphia that once was one of the two leading teams in the country. 
(The other leading team was the original Celtics, a team from New 
York lead by the Jewish player Nat Holman.) Nearby the trophies is 
displayed an original SPHA jersey, though not one of those with 
Hebrew initials. The team's name is pronounced "spas" and stands for 
South Philadelphia Hebrew Association. 

Other treasures include a trophy presented to Abe Saperstein, 
creator of the Harlem Globetrotters. A Globetrotters uniform of 
"Bunny" Levit, one of only 3 white players to ever appear with the 
all-Black team is displayed. (One of the other two was Saperstein 
himself.) The diminutive Levit was a master of the foul shot and once 
hit 599 in a row. Nearby is a uniform of "Red" Klotz, captain of the 
team that has traveled with the Globetrotters since 1950. 

Afterwards, I saw the jacket of Sidney Hertzberg, a player of the 
1940's with the Boston Celtics. Further on I spotted the signed 
basketball of Coach Larry Brown's 700th career victory. Larry, who 
also had a fine career as a college player, is currently the coach of the 
Philadelphia 76ers. 

For numismatists, however, the star attraction of the Hall is its 
beautiful and unique collection of cast medallions (about 10" in 
diameter) dedicated to the inductees of the Hall. These beautiful silver 
medallions compare very well to the bronze plaques of Baseball's Hall 
of Fame in Cooper stown. New York. The medallions bear only the 
likeness of the figure, but on the walls where they are displayed 
appear their names and details about their careers. Only three Jews 
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are pictured on plaques in Cooper stown, but in Springfield there 
appear 14 medallions of Jewish inductees. 

Below I illustrate some of these magnificent medallions, with the 
appropriate names and some explanations. 

1 ) Arnold "Red" Auerbach, long time coach of the Boston Celtics. One of 
the winningest coaches of all time. 

2) Marty Friedman, a pioneer of early professional basketball. Along with 
Barney Sedran, known as the "Heavenly Twins." 

3) Eddie Gottlieb, a former member of the Sphas, was one of the founders 
of the NBA. He owned and coached the Philadelphia Warriors, now the San 
Francisco Warriors. 

4) Nat Holman, was a member of the original Celtics (of New York,) one of 
the greatest teams of all time. Nat was known as "Mr. Basketball." He also 
had a great career as a coach at CCNY. 

5) William "Red" Hoizman had a fine career as a college player for CCNY, 
an excellent career as a pro player, and a great career as a NBA coach. 

6) Nancy Lieberman-Cline was one of the greatest women basketball 
players of all time. She came out of retirement to play in the WNBA for the 
inaugural year of that league. 

7) Harry Litwack, a former member of the Sphas, was one of the greatest 
college coaches of all time. He coached at Philadelphia's Temple Lfniversity. 

8) Maurice Podoloff was one of the founders of the NBA and the league's 
first commissioner. 

9) Abe Saperstein was the founder of the Harlem Globetrotters. 

10) Adolph "Dolph" Schayes is one of the greatest figures in professional 
basketball during the period 1949-1964, Dolph was equally spectacular as a 
coach in the following years. Dolph's son, Danny, is currently the only Jewish 
player in the NBA. 

11) Barney Sedran, the other half of the "Heavenly Twins," was one of the 
pioneers of professional basketball. At only 5'4", he proved that basketball 
was a game of intelligence and skill, not just height and brute force 

In addition to the medallions illustrated above, there are medallions 
in honor of Alexsandr Gomolsky, the coach of many of Russia's finest 
national and Olympic teams, Lester Harrison, owner and coach of the 
Rochester Royals from 1949 to 1955 and Leonard Sachs, a coach at 
Loyola University in Chicago from 1923 to 1942. 

One minor disappointment of a visit to the Springfield Hall is that 
it has not followed the example of Cooperstown and issued postcards 
of the various medallions. Such cards would be a wonderful collect- 
ible and a standard for autographs, like the Cooperstown gold plaque 
cards. I presume that duplicates of the medallions themselves are pre- 
sented to the inductees or their heirs, but reduced sized struck copies 
would be a highly desirable issue for collectors of Jewish medals. We 
can only hope that the Hall will some day consider such a series. 
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Yehudi Menuhin 1916-1999 

Yehudi Menuhin, a child prodigy who became one of the world's most 
fiimous violinists and music teachers, died on March 12th at the age of 82. 
He passed away at the Martin Luther Hospital in Berlin where he was to 
have conducted the Warsaw Synqthony Orchestra in a concert. After a 
brief illness, he had been taken to the hospital earlier in the week suffering 
from bronchitis 

Menuhin fulfilled his early promise to become one of the world's 
foremost violinists before extending his range to teaching and conducting. 
His seventy-five year career was lately devoted to helping young musicians 
and promoting his beliefr that music is an international language. By the 
time he was 13, Menuhin had performed in Paris, London, New York, and 
Berlin and was launched on a touring career as breadwinner for his frmily. 

He was bom April 22, 1916 in New York to Russian immigrant parents 
who emigrated from Palestine. It is said he was given the name Yehudi 1^ 
his parents so that he would never forget he was a Jew. He became a 
major figure in jazz as well as on the classical violin scene. In his adult life 
he was based in London but spent much of his time traveling around the 
world. 

In Berlin, his performances pronpted physicist Albert Einstein to 
exclaim: "Now I know there is a God in heaven.” 

He became a British citizen in 1985 and was as renowned for his 
devotion to humane causes as for his startling early mastery of the violin. 
Itzhak Perlman called him a giant in this century as a violinist, musician and 
personality within the musical world. "He was a real singular, individual 
human being, charismatic, and of course the most phenomenal child 
prodigy that ever existed, certainty in this century" 

He offended many Jews by perfi)rming for Germans in Berlin only two 
years after World War II. He said he did so to further tolerance and "the 
brotherhood of man" There was something almost tragic in the feet that he 
went to play before German soldiers... even before the last shots were 
forgotten. This was hard for the Jewish people to forgive. 

He was a noted critic of Israeli policy in the territories and in 1991, 
Menuhin attacked Israel in the presence of then-premier Yitzhak Shamir 
during a speech at the Knesset accepting his share of the $100,000 Wolf 
Foundation Prize for music. Referring to Israeli control of the territories, 
Menuhin said: "This wasteful governing by fear, by contempt for the basic 
dignities of life. This steady asphyxiation of a dependent people, should be 
the very last means to be adopted by those who themselves know too well 
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the awhil significance, the unforgettable suffering of such an existence. It is 
unworthy of my great people, the Jews, who have striven to abide by a 
code of moral rectitude for some 5,000 years, who can create and achieve a 
society for themselves such as we see around us but can yet deny the 
sharing of its great qualities and benefits to those dwelling amongst them" 

He called for a peace settlement based on "absolute rec^rocity, absolute 
equality, mutual recognition of the dignity of life, respect for each other's 
traditions and their back-roimd. These are the sine qua non of peace." 

On news of his death, England’s Prime Minister Tony Bkir led the 
tributes in Britain, calling Menuhin one of the greatest musicians of his age. 
"Someone who worked tireless^ to ensure that young people could share 
his love of music." Menuhin, a member of the British House of Lords since 
1993, had a school in England and an academy in Switzerland for talented 
young musicians 

Menuhin gave up public performances in his 70s, when his hearing had 
become a little inq)aired but continued to conduct at English school at least 
once month. Menuhin's death was mourned Romania, where he studied 
under national conqraser George Enescu in the 1920s and supported 
artistic efforts throughout communist era. 

He is numismatically remembered through Paul Vincze's extraordinary 
medal issued to commmorate Menuhin’s fiftieth birthday. The medal's 
reverse commemorates the reopening of the Jewish Museum in London 
and displays the interior of the Bevis Marks Synagogue. 


More About Israel’s Maritime Tokens 
by Samuel Halperin 


Edward Schuman's excellent article in the last issue of THE SHEKEL on the 
tokens issued by the Sonunofin Shipping Company provides the motivation 
and basic text for this supplementary report. 

While conqtaring my 16 Sommerfin tdcois with a long-time Israeli collector 
frioid, we discovered that there exist more than the four colors of bakelite 
pieces namefy, red, blue, yellow and great. Thus, my collection now contains 
four denominations each of the following nine colors: white, three distinctively 
differait blues— lig^ blue, dark blue, and blue mixed with ccmsiderable red- 
bright light red and dark red, bright light green and dark green, and yellow. 
Ahogether, there exist at least 36 different Sommerfin tokens issued on 
distinctly different stock and, perhaps, at different times. 

Of related interest are the quite similar bakelite tokens issued earlier by the 
Shoham Sea Services (Shoham Shautey Hayam), anotha* Israeli shipping line 
that operated as early as 1948. These were issued in the same denominations 
as the Sommerfin tokens and exist in both holed and unholed versions. Their 
colors are: silver gray, pink, red, white, blue, green, and yellow, all quite 
different in shade and color from the Sommerfin issue. Altogether, there are 
42 known Shoham tokens. The function of the small holes at the top of 21 
tokens is unknown. Conjecture is that these tokens were intended to be strung 
tocher or, altanatively, that the holed variety represented a change in 
monetary value. 

Note: Neither the Sommofin nor the Shoham tokens are mentioned in Sylvia 
Haffiier's landmark study, JUDAIC TOKENS AND MEDALS, published by 
A.I.N.A. in 1978 in a limited edition of only 1,000 copies. Ms. Haffiior does 
note and illustrate the paper "Consumption Vouchers" used aboard the ships of 
the Shoham line (pages 266-271). In 1948, those who sailed on the line could 
not take foreign currency with them. These tokens were the only currency 
allowed in place of Israeli pounds to purchase merchandise on the ship. 
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A Medal of Baron Joseph (Yevzel) Gavrilovich Guenzburg 


GUENZBURG, is the name of a distinguished Russian fiunify of banko^ 
philanthropists, and communal woikers, of whom three generations were 
active during the second half of the 19th and early 20th centuries in Russia 
and Paris. They gained a place in modem Jewish history for their efforts on 
behalf of Russian Jewry as semioffickd representatives before the czarist 
authorities as well as for their Jewish and general philanthropic activities. 

Among the outstanding members of the fiimily was BARON JOSEPH 
YOZEL (YEVZEL) GUENZBURG (1812-1878), bom in Vitebsk into a 
Jewish fomily that had lived in Lithuania an Russia for many generations. 
His father, GABRIEL JACOB (1793-1853), according to the femily 
genealogists, was of the 15th generation of the Guenzburg fomily which 
was fomous for its rabbis, talmudic scholars and communal leaders. 

JOSEPH received a traditional education, was married at age 16 and 
acquired wealth in the 1 840s as a lessee of the liquor monopoly and later as 
an army contractor. In 1857 he settled with his femily in Paris but retained 
his enterprises in Russia. As a banker, he first represented the Stieglitz 
Bank but in 1859 he founded the Joseph Yevzel Guenzburg Bank in St. 
Petersburg. This bank rapidly became one of the chief financial institutions 
in Russia and contributed significantly to the development of credit 
financing in that country. He also participated in financing railroad 
constmction and the development of gold mines in the Urals, Altai, and 
Trans-Baikal Siberia. 

Guenzburg tried to utilize his contacts with influential Russian circles to 
in^rove the situation of the Jews, and especially to win rights of permanent 
Jewish residence outside the Pale of Settlement for specific categories of 
Jews, such as merchants, craftsmen, or demobilized soldiers. In this venture 
he was successful. 

The first synagogue in St. Petersburg was built as a result of his efforts. 
He was one of the founders of the Society for the Promotion of Culture 
among the Jews of Russia in 1863 and supported its activities. Guenzburg 
provided scholar- ships for Jewish youth to encourage higher education, 
especialfy in medicine, and donated substantial sums to encourage Jews to 
engage in agriculture, which he regarded as an important step toward 
inq)roving their situation. In addition to awarding prizes for agriculture, he 
devoted the income fi*om his extensive estates in southern Russia to settling 
Jews on these lands. He died in Paris and was buried in the femily sepulcher 
there. He had one daughter and four sons, some of whom engaged in his 
enterprises. 
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The illustrated silver medal of Baron Joseph (Yevzel) Gavrilovich 
Guenzburg (1812-1877) is in the collection of Ira Rezak. The medal is 
24mm weighs 1 1 .04 g. and has a plain edge. 

Obverse: Porhrait three quarters &cing, gazing slight^ to his leit. Circular 
legend in Hebrew. Translation - Baron Josef Yevzel , son of Rav Gavriel 
Yaakov Gintsburg. (The £imily name as translated from the Hebrew and 
from Russian comes closest to Gintsburg. Both men adopted as a rule the 
jH^ferred spelling of “Guenzburg).” 

Reverse: Intertwined C 5 aillic script cipher E P P(for Yevzel Gavrilovch 
Gintsburg); above it a baronial crown and the Arabic dates 1813-1877. Full 
circular legend in Hebrew includes the dates of his birth and death 15 
Shevat 5573 and 8 Shevat 5638. The medal is the work of the femous 
Jewish Russian senator, Griliches. 

In researching the provenance of this medal, it was foimd that the 
Hermitage Museum possesses an inpression (specimen 7537 of the 
Museum’s Tolstoi Collection) , on a 31mm white medal planchet, struck 
from the obverse die of the above described portrait bust but without the 
circular legend. Attached to the back of Specimen 7537 is a paper label 
with the notation in Russian handwriting “Baron Goratzi Ginsburg, the 
work of Griliches.” This Russian notation is in error in one respect. Baron 
Goratsi (Horace) Osipovich (Yevzelevch) was bom in 1833 and died in 
1909 and was the son of Baron Yosef Gavrilovich Ginzburg. 
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Baron Horace Guenzburg 
by Milton Rizenstein 

fr<Mn the Jewish Etu^l<^)edia 1903 

Baron Horace Guenzburg was bom Feb. 8, 1833, in Zvenigorodka, a 
town in the government of Kiev in Russia, where he received his education. 
He also received a Jewish education in his Other’s house. While still a 
young man, Horace became his Other's aide and princq>al partner in his 
financial as well as his public service.After the Crimean war, his &ther, 
Joseph Guenzburg, (the subject of the previous article), who was then a 
wealthy merchant and army contractor, settled with his fionily in St. 
Petersburg. 

When his fiither established a bank in St. Petersburg, Horace became its 
acting director. His talents as well as his manners contributed o its success 
as one of the central financial institutions of Russia. His personal qualities 
gained him the respect and confidence of court circles. 

Horace first came before the public in 1863 as one of the founders of the 
Society for the Promotion of Culture Among the Jews of Russia, the only 
society of the kind in Russia. He was one of the charter members of the 
society, and after the death of his &ther in 1878 succeeded him in the 
presidency. He was the largest contributor to its support and one of its 
most energetic workers. 

In 1913, a medal was issued commemorating the 50th Anniversary of the 



The work which made Baron Horace so widely popular among Russian 
Jews was his unremitting effort, in which fi'equent appeals to the Russian 
government were involved, toward the improvement of the legal status of 
his coreligionists, and for the securing by legislation, as well as by other 
means, improvement of their economic and moral welfere. 
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In the year 1870 he was summoned as an e^^ert before the commission 
on the "Jew&h question,” \^^h met under the auspices of the Nfinistiy of 
the Interior. He was chairman of the Jewish congress which, by permission 
of the govemmoit, assembled in St. Petersburg in 1882. In 1887 be was 
invited to particq)ate in the discussions of the high commission on the 
Jewish question, under the presidency of Count Pahlen. In 1880 he became 
a member of the board of governors of the temporary commission for the 
organization of a society for the purpose of encouraging Russian Jews to 
engage in agriculture and trades. In 1893 he became chairman of the 
central committee of the Jewish Agricultural society. One of the Jewish 
agricultural colonies in Argentine, supported by Baron Hirsch is named in 
honor of Baron Guenzbuig. In 1890, he was elected president of the 
Hygienic and Low-House Rent Society of St. Petersburg. In 1901 he 
became president of the board of directors of the Jewish Agricultural Farms 
in Minsk, and director of the Jewish Agricultural School in Novo-Pohavka. 
The Jewish community of St. Petersburg was also under obligation to 
Baron Guenzburg for its synagogue, of which he was president. He was 
also the head of the new school erected in honor of the wedding of Czar 
Nicholas n. This institution is nonsectarian. 

Baron Guenzburg was also closety identified with other institutions of a 
nonsectarian character. He had been an honorary member of the 
committee of the Prince Oldenburg In^t Asylum since 1863, and 
honorary member of the Society for Inq>roving the Condition of Poor 
Children of St. Petersburg since 1876. Between 1868 and 1872 he was 
appointed 1^ the archduke of Hesse-Darmstadt to the position of consul 
general to Russia. This was the only instance when the Russian government 
consented to the appointment of a Jew s consul in its domains. In 1871 the 
title "baron" was bestowed upon him by the Grand Duke of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, permission being given by the czar to accept that title of 
nobility. 

In 1880, 1884 and 1888 he received successive^ the titles of "counsel of 
commerce," "secretary of state," and "member of the coimcil of commerce 
of the Treasury Department." For many years he was an alderman of St. 

Petersburg, but upon the passage of a statute prohibiting the election of 
Jewish aldermen he was forced to vacate that office. Baron Guenzburg 
was repeated^ elected trustee of the charitable af&irs of the Stock 
Exchange of St. Petersburg and member of the council of the Stock 
Exchange Hospital He contributed heavify to the erection of the latter 
institution. In 1898 he was elected member of the committee of the 

Society for the Dissemination of Commercial Knowledge, and in the same 
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year became chairman of the house committee of the Women's Sewing 
School of the Czarma Maria Alexandrovna. In 1899 he was made trustee 
of the School of Commerce of Czar Nicholas n. In 1900 he was chosen a 
member of the committee of the Russian Society for the Protection of 
Women. He was in 1903 a member of the board of the Treasury Dqiart- 
ment of the Stock Exchange, and a member of the executive board of the 
St. Petersburg Archeological Institute. Even at this advanced age he was 
often invited the government to sit on commissions for the revision of 
general legislation. From 1895 to 1901 he had been associated with such 
inqjerial commissions for the amendment of the laws governing the Stock 
Exchange, stock con^)anies, corporations, and minii^ companies. 

His home in St. Petersburg was a meeting place of liberal scholars, 
authors, artists, and other intellectuals in the Russian c£q)ital. As well as a 
philanthropist, Baron Horace was a generous patron of scientific, cultural 
and social institutions,and of promisii^ musicians, artists and writers. After 
the pogroms of 1905, he organized and headed a committee to aid he 
victims. 


The seventieth birthday of Baron Guenzburg, \riiich was coincident with 
the fortieth anniversary of his entry upon an educational career, was 
celebrated all over Europe and also in New York and many otha* cities of 
the United States. A medalet or jeton was struck, looped for suspension of 
21mm diameter. The obverse shows a profile portrait fticing right, no 
legend , but a small Russian signature on the truncation (Griliches junior 
engraved (the die)) The reverse, on a ribbon, the Arabic dates 1832-1902 , 
the dates relating to Baron Horace Guenzhurg’s 70th birthday. Above, an 



heraldic arm holds aloft a banner. 


On this occarion the Russian gove rnment 
conferred on the Baron the medal of St. Anne 
1st class). In New York a Baron Guenzburg 
Fund was started, the interest of which was 
given periodical^ as a premium for the best 
work on Jewish history and literature. 


Horace GOnzburs* 
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/Kn Ottoman Palestine Banking Motice 
t»y Slnlomo Tepper 

There had always been a problem with acceptance of Ottoman 
banknotes in Palestine. The monetary rates which Turkish notes 
converted differed from city to city. As these notes were issued with 
little if any backing, the depreciation factor caused the populace to 
shun them and use other currency in commerce. 

This situation became more accute during the time of the first 
World War.. The illustrated notice, printed in Hebrew, was published 
and circulated in the Jaffa District. An English translation accompanies 
same. 
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1916 

Warning from His Honor, the District Commissary, to those dealing with Cash and Bank Notes 

WARNING 

For the benefit of the public, we are announcing a final warning in terms of a decree issued by the 
Fourth Camp Commander and by the Minister of the Navy, His Honor Ahmad J’Miel Peshah: 

I have found it essential to approach from anew the public of the Jaf& district and to notify them of 
the severe punishment that will be imposed on anyone refusing to accept bank notes, or to anyone reducing 
official prices, or to anyone increasing the price of goods by more than those set on behalf of the Municipal 
Baladia (Council). 

To this end I have already appointed a commission to nKxiitor and notify me of any breach 
concerning the order. Anyone refusing to obey the order will be severely punished, and the lightest penalty 
will be expulsion from the city of that person together with his family as an example to others. 

I hereby advise all of the merchants and the public at large to obey this order which is for their own 
good and that they assist in achieving the objectives of these orders and that they (inform the authorities) of 
every dispute that takes place over them. 

Similarly, 1 especially advise all those who refuse to obey the orders, that they desist from carrying 
on their revolt because the Government intends taking more drastic action against them, and for them 
especially, harder punishments are more fitting. 

In the event of any refusal to obey the order, the public should inform the police or one of the 
Commissaries, the names of whose members are listed below: 


Commissary for Nevi Shalom 
Conunissary for Tel Aviv 
Commissary for the City 
Conunissary for A’jmi 

Signed by the Kamikam (Conunissary) for Jaifii 

Foad Shahab 


The Effendi; Machmad Kiali, Machmud 
ICanbami, Hasson Arfa, Meir Metalon 

The Effendi; J'Miel Abrabiha, Ja*acov Shlush, 
Avraham Ludevipol 

The Effendi; Ahmud Abutpiah, Nagib Roklelah 
Askindar Sianni 

The Effendi; Alfonse Rok, Nagib Hage,Hassan 
Dajani 


Printed By: Shoshani Printers Jaffii. 




Jewish History in New Orleans 

Approximate^ 15,000 Jews live in New Orleans, the largest city in the 
State of Louisiana, a port and commercial center near the mouth of the 
hGssiss^pi River which was founded in 1718. It is unknown if Jews were 
among the cities earfy settlers although the "Black Code" issued by the 
French governor in 1724 ordered their e^ul^n. The first known Jewish 
settler after 1724 was Isaac Rodriguez Monsanto in 1759. New and more 
restrictive laws were enacted when the city was ceded to Spain in 1762. 

In the early 19th century more Jews took up residence in New Orleans, 
which passed to the United States with the Louisiana Purchase of 1815. 
Judah Touro, later a wealthy merchant and philanthropist, arrived in 1803, 
and Ezekiel Salomon, son of the American Revolution patriot Haym 
Salomon, was governor of the United States Bank in New Orleans from 
1816 to 1821. Two more Jews who later achieved high position settled in 
the city in 1828, Judah Benjamin, later U.S. secretary of state, and Henry 
M. Hyams, later lieutenant governor of Louisiana. 

The first Jewish institution was a burying-ground in the northern part of 
the city. It was established Ity the society Shaarei Chessed from which 
developed the first synagogue, chartered in 1828. The Portuguese 
Congregation was founded in 1846 and Tenple Sinai was the first Reform 
congregation founded in 1870. The first two congregations merged in 
1878 to become the Reform Touro synagogue. Congregation Gates of 
Prayer, organized about 1850, was Reform by the 1940s. The Reform 
congregations have the largest number of members, followed by the three 
Orthodox congregations. The Young Jewish Society was founded in 1880 
and the YMHA, in 1891. In 1910, 18 separate Jewish welfrre and charity 
organizations merged to form the Jewish Welftire. 

New Orleans received little of the Eastern European Jewish immigration 
to America . Its Jewish population came from Germany, Holland , England 
and Jamaica and was increased by migrations from Charleston, S.C., 
Cincinnati, Ohio and Baltimore, Md. By 1830, the community had attained 
a considerable degree of prosperity. It early entered into relations with 
Texas upon the development which it exerted an appreciable influence. 

New Orleans has a high percentage of third and fourth generation natives 
among its Jewish population, ^^ch has always been well integrated into 
the city's general life. Jews have served as presidents and board members of 
practically all cultural, civic, and social-wel&re agencies and were charter 
members of some of the most exclusive social and Mardi Gras clubs, 
though the latter are now closed to Jews. 
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The community maintains associations for the relief of Jewish widows 
and orphans, a Ladies Hebrew Benevolent Association, the Touro 
Infirmary and Hebrew Benevolent Association and a considerable number 
of other social and benevolent associations and lodges. 

One of the few trades which early Jewish settlers were attracted to when 
they immigrated to America was the trade of peddling. This was one of the 
few occupations permitted to Jews in Europe A bearded Jewish trader was 
a common sight in the southern states, walking many miles each day over 
unpaved roads and paths with a pack on his back often weighing 100 
pounds or more. He was a welcomed individual at rural formhouses and 
communities which had no retail store to purchase these items fix>m. 

As the peddlers prospered, they purchased a horse and wagon to carry 
their wares and after accumulating further capital or securing credit, a store 
was leased or purchased. 

The numismatic illustration for this article is an advertising note fix>m an 
earfy Jewish merchant in New Orleans. Levy’s Bazaar advertises itself as 
the Great Southern Dollar Store, located at 131 Canal Street, New Orleans 
and pertains to have two hundred and fifty thousand rare, useful and 
valuable articles for sale at one dollar each. As a throw back to his earlier 
days, he also states that Merchants and Traders supplied at liberal 
discounts. The firm was established in 1868. It is presumed the photograph 
on the note is of Mr. E. Levy, the owner. 

All advertising notes of this era are highly desired and collectible and are 
avidfy bid upon when they appear at auction. This note with its Judaic 
connection In'ought $660.00 in a 1994 Orlando paper money auction. 
What would Mr. Levy think about that!! 
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THE BIALYSTOK REVOLT 

A commemorative medal, designed by Eliezer Weishoff, was issued 
by the Ghetto Fighters House at Kibbutz Mordecai for the 30th 
Aimiversary of the Bialystok Ghetto Uprising. The portrait of 
Mordechai Tenenbaum is on the obverse with wire fences and houses 
of the ghetto in the background. The reverse shows a fighter's hand 
holding a rifle with similar background. 



Bialystok was an industrial city in N.E. Poland, one of the 
principal Russian/Polish Jewish centers. Shortly after the outbreak of 
the war, the Germans entered Bialystok, first occupying it from Sept. 
15 until Sept. 22, 1939, when it was transferred to the Soviets. The 
second German occupation was from June 27, 1941, to July 27, 1944. 
At that time some 50,000 Jews lived in Bialystok, and some 350,000 
in the whole province. 

On the day following the second German occupation, known as 
"Red Friday," the Germans burned down the Jewish quarter, including 
the synagogue and at least 1,000 Jews who had been driven inside. 
Other similar events followed in rapid succession: On Thursday, July 
3, 300 of the Jewish intelligentsia were rounded up and taken to 
Pietrasze, a field outside the town, and murdered there; on Saturday, 
July 12, over 3,000 Jewish men were put to death there. Their 
widows were later known in the ghetto as "die Donnersbtige” ("the 
ones from Thursday") and ”di Shabbesdige" ("the ones from 
Saturday"). 

A Judenrat was established on German orders (July 26, 1941), 
and chaired by Rabbi Rosenmann, but his deputy, Ephraim Barash, 
was the actual head and served as its liaison with the German 
authorities. On August 1, some 50,000 Jews were segregated into a 
ghetto. Three gates in the barrier were guarded by armed gendarmes. 
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For administrative purposes, Bialystok was incorporated into the 
Reich (end of July 1941), as an autonomous district (Bezirk) of East 
Prussia under Gauleiter and Oberpraesident Erich Koch, one of 
Hitler's trusted men. Under this setup various Nazi authorities in 
Berlin, Koenigsberg, and Bialystok issued frequently contradictory 
orders concerning the fate of the Jews of the ghetto. The first year, 
there was relative quiet and order in the ghetto (except for the 
deportation of 4,500 of the poorest Jews to Pruzhany) as the Germans 
wished to exploit the ghetto to a maximum in industrial production 
for the army. Every Jew in the 15-65 age group was forced to work, 
and the Germans meted out physical punishment, including death 
sentences, to anyone attempting to avoid or resist forced labor. The 
only remuneration was a daily bread ration of 500 grams, which was 
later reduced to 350 grams. In addition, the Germans confiscated 
property, imposed forced "contributions," and collected a head and 
apartment tax. The Judenrat collected its own taxes to cover its 
expenses. There were private factories in the ghetto, owned by a 
German industrialist, Oskar Stefen; Jews were also employed in 
various German enterprises outside the ghetto. 

Two thousand persons were employed by the Judenrat, not 
including those in charge of the ghetto's economic enterprises. Over 
200 men served in the "Jewish Police." The Judenrat maintained 
important departments: industry and artisans, labor, finances, and 
supply; its other departments dealt with health, welfare, housing, 
culture, and vegetable gardening for staples for a small segment of the 
ghetto. In the main, however, the Judenrat concentrated on factories 
engaged in war production in the hope of thus prolonging the survival 
of the ghetto inhabitants. The deputy chairman of the Judenrat, 
Barash, knew the truth about the deportations and death camps and 
had also read German documents containing plans to liquidate the 
ghetto. Nevertheless, up to his last day, he trusted in the idea that the 
inmates' hard work and economic "usefulness" would delay their 
destruction or even save them. Most of the inhabitants of the ghetto 
trusted Barash and shared his illusions. He stayed at his post until he 
was deported to Majdanek and murdered. 

The Germans embarked upon the liquidation of the Jews on Feb. 
5-12, 1943, when the first Aktion in the ghetto took place. The Jews 
were dragged from their homes and hiding places. One thousand of 
them were killed on the spot, while 10,000 were deported to Treblinka 
death camp. The period following the first Aktion was marked by 
Jewish underground preparations for armed resistance in the event 
that the deportations would be resumed. At this time the local German 
authorities, who were interested in prolonging the existence of the 
ghetto for economic reasons, were negotiating with the Berlin and 
Koenigsberg authorities on the date for the liquidation of the ghetto. 
The differences of opinion were resolved leading to the final 
destruction of the ghetto on Aug. 16, 1943. 
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An underground came into existence in the early days of the ghetto 
and expressed itself mainly through sabotage acts at the members' 
places of wprk. It lacked, however, a uniform plan of action and a 
clear idea of its aims. Finally, in November 1942, Mordecai 
Tenenbaum (Tamaroff), sent by the Warsaw Jewish Fighting 
Organization to organize resistance in Bialystok Ghetto, arrived in the 
city and gave the movement direction. The undergrovmd's main 
problems were the lack of arms and disunity in the ranks. The ghetto 
stood alone in its struggle, for no help could be expected from the 
Polish underground. Arms had either to be stolen from the German 
armories or purchased at high prices outside the ghetto; only the hand 
grenades were of home manufacture. 

In the early stage, Barash supported the ghetto underground and 
supplied it with finances and information through Tenenbaum. Barash 
also passed on copies of the Judenrat's minutes and proclamations as 
well as copies of German documents for the underground's secret 
archives. These archives were established by Tenenbaum on the model 
of the Ringelblum Oneg Shabbat archives in the Warsaw Ghetto. 
Tenenbaum wrote a great deal himself and also collected diaries, 
depositions, historical articles, folklore, and Judenrat and German 
documents. These archives were hidden outside the ghetto and 
uncovered after the war; most of its contents are now in the custody 
of Yad Vashem in Jerusalem. 

Until January 1943, the Bialystok underground maintained regular 
contact with the Jewish Fighting Organization in Warsaw, Vilna, and 
other ghettos. Barash supported the underground, however, only as 
long as the Germans were unaware of its existence. When the first 
Aktion took place, in February 1943, the underground was not yet 
ready. However it stepped up its activities. The men were trained in 
the use of arms, more weapons were acquired, and attempts were 
made to establish contact with the partisans in the forests. Several 
sentences of death were also carried out on Jews who acted as 
informers or otherwise cooperated with the Gestapo. The ghetto youth 
were greatly attracted to the forests, where there was a chance of 
fighting and personal salvation. Three small groups left the ghetto 
for the forests (January, March, and June 1943). But the Jewish 
partisan groups there were in a difficult situation, for they had few 
arms, and there was no Soviet partisan activity in the vicinity in this 
period. The ghetto therefore remained the base for the provision of 
food, medical aid, clothing, and arms to the small number of Jewish 
partisans. 

One of the weaknesses of the underground, disunity, stemmed 
from differences in the members' political background and views on 
the underground's character and goals. Some were convinced that the 
minimum conditions necessary for military operations could not exist 
inside the ghetto, and that in fighting in the forests, side by side with 
the other partisans, the Jews could contribute to the common struggle 
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against the Nazis. Tenenbaum on the other hand, adhered to the view 
that the underground had to concentrate on the struggle inside the 
ghetto, and that only after they had carried out this national duty 
could the members of the underground continue the struggle in the 
forests. It was not until July 1943, after the break with the Judenrat 
chairman, that the various underground movements in the ghetto 
united, on the basis of Tenenbaum's views, in a united fighting 
organization. 

The -united Jewish underground called upon the Jews to disregard 
the orders for deportation, and join the active resistance. Most of the 
Jewish population, however, stupefied by the Germans' surprise 
attack, which launched the final liquidation of the ghetto on Aug. 16, 
1943, obeyed the orders given. The Germans were aware of the 
existence of the underground and therefore made careful secret 
preparations for the Aktion, for which a special commando unit from 
Lublin was brought under the command of Odilo Globocnik. The 
Jewish Fighting Organization tactics were to open battle, prevent the 
Jews from leaving the ghetto for the deportation trains, break 
through the German ranks, and seek refuge in the forests. German 
fire, however, supported by tank action, crushed the rebellion. After 
a day of fighting, 72 fighters retreated to a bunker in order to 
organize their escape to the forests. The Germans discovered the 
bunker and killed all the fighters, with a single exception. 

The ghetto fighters held out for another month, and night after night 
the gunfire reverberated through Bialystok. The commanders, 
Tenenbaum and Moszkowicz, presumably committed suicide when the 
revolt was quashed. A month later the Germans announced the 
completion of the Aktion, in which some 40,000 Jews were dispatched 
to Treblinka and Majdanek. The members of the Judenrat were among 
the last group to be deported. A few dozen Jews succeeded in 
escaping from the ghetto and joined the partisans in the forests. 

The revolt made a deep impression upon the Poles and the 
Germans. After the ghetto's liquidation, six Jewish girls remained who 
had posed as "Aryans." They acted as underground couriers, and now 
helped those who escaped to reach the partisans. After suffering many 
losses, the Jewish partisans in the forests united to form a single 
group, "Kadimah." They in turn were absorbed into a general partisan 
movement led by Soviet parachutists at the end of 1943. 

After the war there remained 1,085 Jews in Bialystok, of whom 
900 were local inhabitants, and the rest from the neighboring villages. 
Of the ghetto inhabitants 260 survived, some in the deportation 
camps, others as members of partisan units. The community 
presumably dwindled and dissolved. 

Today, there exists both in Israel and the United States, social 
organizations consisting of former Bialystocker Jews. They often have 
meetings and dinners where they renew old acquaintances and 
reminisce about the past. 
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JOSEPH JOACHIN 

Joseph Joachin was bom in Kittsee (Kopczeny) in 1831. The femily 
moved to Budapest where his musical education began at the age of five. 
He gave his first concert at seven and at nine he was taken to Vienna to 
study with Hellmesberger and Boehm. At 12 he went on to Leipzig \^fiere 
his studies were supervised and fostered 1^ Felix Mendelssohn, Ferdinand 
David, and Moritz Hauptmann. 

From 1849 to 1854 he was concertmaster of Liszt's orchestra at Weimar, 
and fi’om 1854 to 1864, concertmaster and conductor of the Royal 
Hanoverian Orchestra. He finally settled in Berlin in 1866 as director of the 
newly founded Hochschule fuer Musik. There he also founded the Joachim 
Quartet which became the leading quartet in Europe. His pedagogical 
talent attracted a great number of pupils, among whom were Leopold 
Auer, Jen Hubay, and Tivadar Nachez. 

Joachim's concert activity in Europe and England continued steadily 
throughout his career. Akhough he eschewed the character and role of a 
"traveling virtuoso," he became, at an early age, the most notable violinist 
of his generation and its most distinguished teacher. He was an artist in 
wiiom technique, taste, intellect, and emotion were combined to a rare 
degree. His interpretation of the Beethoven Violin Concerto, for exanqjle, 
was considered definitive. He also reedited Mendelssohn's Violin Concerto 
in conformity with the original manuscript; revived the works of Tartini; 
and established in the repertoire Bach's work for solo violin in their original 
form, without the acconpaniments added by 19th-century "inqjrovers." 
Joachim's fiiendships with the great conposers and performers of his time 
are an important fector in the history of music in the 19th century, 
especially his association with Mendelssohn, Liszt, Robert Schumann, 
Clara Schumann, and Brahms. Joachim introduced the young Brahms to 
Liszt, and arranged the fiitefiil meeting between Schumann and Brahms in 
1853. 

Of his own compositions, which include works for violin and orchestra, 
violin and piano, and songs, only the Violin Concerto op. 1 1 ("Hungarian") 
survived. His cadenzas for the Beethoven and Brahms concertos, however, 
are still performed. He also wrote a violin method with A. Moser. 

Although Joachim had converted to Protestantism in 1855, his decision 
to resign fi’om the Hanoverian service was finally brought about in 1864 
when the violinist J. M. Gruen was refused tenure as a Jew (a principle 
which had not been observed in Joachim's case). Joachim tendered his 
resignation on the grounds that he "would never be able to surmount the 
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purely personal feeling of having been enabled through my earlier 
conversion... to enjoy worWty advantages in the Royal Hanoverian 
Orchestra while the members of my race occupy a humiliating position 
there." 

His Hebraeische Melodien (Hela^w Melodies) for viola and piano, op. 9 
(1854), were inspired mainly by Schumann's enthusiasm for Byron's poems. 
Although Wagner thought that Joachim's break from the Liszt- Wagner 
circle in 1857 was due to the republication at that time of Das Judentum in 
der Musik in Wagner's name (it had first been published anonymously in 
1 850), the break was undoubtedly caused by musical considerations. 

Hundreds of works were dedicated to Joachim, iiK^luding the Schumann, 
Brahms, Dvorak and Bruch (nos. 1 and 3) violin concertos, Liszt's 
Hungarian Rhapsody no. 12, and Schumann's Fourth Syn^hony (second 
version, 1853). 

Joachim's grandnieces, the sisters Adila Fachiri (d'Aranyi, 1888-1962) 
and Jelly E. d'Aranyi (1895—1966), were well-known violinists. Josef 
Joachim died in 1907 and was mourned throughout the music world. 

The illustrated medal is No :64.962 of the collection of the Jewish 
Museum in Budapest. Sculpted by Gyula Toth, the medal shows Joachim in 
half-profile clutching his violin. The artist feshioned the dress of his subject 
and the slight quiver of the bearded fece with great care. The medal was 
struck in bronze and is 60mm in diameter. 


Letter to the Editor 
by Simcha Kuritdcy 

I am writing in res^nse to certain claims made in Gene Messier’s article 
on Tberesienstadt notes. It is annoying >^4ien authors circulate rumors, but 
most unfortunate when these rumors are cloaked as foct and take on a life 
of their own. There has been a story for several decades that foe vignette 
of the tablets of the ten commandments (lukhot haBrit in Hebrew) are 
arranged so as to hide the commandment against killing. Mr. Messier goes 
further, asserting "The hand of Moses was convenient^ placed over the 
commandment Thou shah not kill,' a detail [Reichsprotektor Reinhard] 
Heydrich noost certainty demanded." 

I must confess that, in my own talks on KonzentrationslagersgekI 
(Concentration Camp money), I too mention the story of the hidden 
commandment, but I do make h plain it is onty a story. I suspect it 
originated in satirical statements made by the Jewish inmates of 
Th^sienstadt itself h may have its origins after the war, when the 

full atrocity of the Nazis became known. In any case, h is blatentty ftilse 
for two re^ns. 

First, the onty reason HQrdrich would not want the commandment 
against killii^ displayed, would be if h might stop his own guards from 
committing murder or being an accessory thereto. However, no gentile, 
and particularty no Nazi, would feel obligated by foe laws of Moses, even if 
they could read them in the original language. As to the Jewish inmates, 
they were prohibited ftom conq)tying with the laws of Moses 1^ the Nazis. 
Further, the imnates had been carefiilty selected to include retirees, familie s 
with small children, and well-educated Jews vfoo had assimilated into 
German society~the least Kkety people to rise up in armed revolt. 

Second, Mr. Mes^r appears to have used a Catholic or Lutheran Bible 
for his research. For the Jews, tl» fifth commandment is kavod es ha-av 
v'es ha~eym, usually traiislated 'Honor your father and mother'. It is the 
sixth commandment that prohibits killing, lo tirtzakh. Since Hebrew is read 
left to right, the first five commandments (actualty, the first 2 words of 
each) appear on foe left tablet, so Moses' hand covers the fifth 
commandment, not the sixth. 

The story, originated ty Jews who knew the sixth commandment was at 
foe top of the right tablet, refers to foe fact that, in the vignettes used on 
foe 5 kroner and higher denominations, part of the word following lo 
("no") e^pears for every commandment on the second tablet except the 
sixth commandment. On the smaller 1 and 2 kroner notes, the second word 

of most commandments on the second tablet is cropped out of the vignette. 
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Jewish Life in Paris 



There is documentaiy evidence of the presence of Jews in Paris from 
the year 582. A community owned a synagogue which was situated in the 
neighborhood of the present church of St. Julien le Pauvre. The murder 
of the Jew Priscus, purveyor to King Chi^)a4c, was avenged a 
Christian mob — proof of the good relationship existing between the two 
religk>i!S groups. However, the sixth Council of Paris (614 or 615) 
decided that Jews who held public of&:e, and their femilies, must convert 
to Christianity. These documents are proof not onfy that there were Jews 
Uving in Paris but also that their social standing was high. 

From 1119 at the latest, there was a Jewish quarter, the vicus 
Judaeorum, situated right in the center of Paris. The synagogue, which 
was 8 meters wide and 31 meters bng, was built on the site of the 
present March aux Fleurs. After the e?q>ulsion of 1 182 it was converted 
into the St. Madeleine Church. 

Paris Jews owned about half the land in Paris and the vicinity. They 
enq)loyed many Christian servants, and the objects they took in pledge 
included even church vessels. Jealousy of their prosperity gave rise to the 
rumor that they used the latter as wine goblets at table. 

Far more portentous was the blood libel which arose against the Jews 
of Blois in 1 171, appeared simultaneously in a number of other places, 
and reached the region of Paris. Even though Louis VII, in answer to the 
intervention of the leaders of the Paris community, promised to take care 
that no similar accusation arose in the future and above all that no 
persecution resulted from it, he was unable to prevent this slander from 
being deeply engraved in the public mind, even among children. Thus 
Philip Augustus was told by a playmate when he was only sbc years old 
that Jews killed Christian children; according to his biographer, the 
hatred he conceived at this time was the origin of his e}q>ulsion order of 
1 182. On this occasion, the crown confiscated the houses of the Jews as 
well as the synagogue. 
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When the Jews were permitted to return to the kingdom of France in 
1 198 they settled in Paris in and around the present Rue Ferdinand Duval, 
which, coincidental^, became the Jewish quarter once again in the modem 
era Tax rolls of the Jews of Paris in 1292 and 1296 give a good picture of 
their economic and social status. In spite of the prohibition on the settle- 
ment of Jews e?q)elled from England (1290), a number of recent arrivals 
from that country are listed. As in many other places, the profession of 
physician figures most prominently among the professions noted. The 
majority of the rest of the Jews engaged in money-lending and commerce. 
But in the space of onfy four years, as witnessed by the amount of the tax 
in^sed on them, the Jews became considerabty inqx>verished. There is no 
evidence of Jews in Paris, not even of lone individuals, in the 15th and 16th 
centuries. 

From the beginning of the 18th century the Jews of Metz applied to the 
authorities for permission to enter Paris on their business pursuits. 
Gradual^ the periods of their stay in the capital increased and were 
prolonged. At the same time the city saw the arrival of Jews from 
Bordeaux (the "Portuguese") and from Avignon. From 1721 to 1772 a 
police inspector was given special charge over the Jews, an office which 
the successive holders used to extort what they could from them in money 
and goods. 

Large numbers of the Jews eked out a miserable living in peddling and 
selling secondhand clothes and rags. The more well-to-do were money- 
lenders, military purveyors (especially of horses), and traded in jewels. 
There were also some craftsmen among them: jewelers, painters, 
engravers, designers, and embroideries. Inns preparing kosher food existed 
from 1721; these also served as prayer rooms since otherwise services 
could only be held in private houses — ^in either case strictly forbidden by 
the police. From at least 1736 an innkeeper from La Villette allowed his 
garden to be used for biuials. After 1780 the Portuguese community 
acquired an adjoining plot of land which could officially be used for a 
cemetery. Soon after the Ashkeqpzim also acquired a cemetery, in 
Montrouge. Neither continued in use for very long but both were stiU in 
existence in 1971. 

The first publicly acknowledged synagogue was opened in 1788 on Rue 
de Brisemiche. The number of Jevs« in Paris just before the Revolution was 
probably no greater than 500. On Aug. 26, 1789 they presented the 
Constituent Assembly with a petition asking for the rights of citizens. The 
Paris commune came to the defense of its Jewish residents, sending a 
deputation to the assembly to plead for them. Full citizenship rights were 

granted to the Spanish, Portuguese, and Avignon Jews on Jan. 28, 1 790. 
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In 1819, when the Jewish population of Paris had reached between 
6,000 and 7,000 persons, the consistory began to build the first Great 
Synagogue, in Rue Notre Dame de Nazareth- It stood for no more than 
30 years and had barely been rebuilt when it became £q>parent that it was 
not large enough for a Jewish population which had reached 20,000. The 
consistory had established its first primary school in 1819; a second 
school was added in 1846, and three others between 1864 and 1867. At 
the same time charitable associations increased and their buildings 
frequently also served as prayer rooms for immigrant Jews. 

Apart fi'om a very few wealthy capitalists, the great majority of the 
Jews belonged to the middle economic level Alongside the peddlers, 
merchants, and dealers in secondhand goods, the proportion of 
craftsmen — ^painters, hat-makers, tailors, and shoemakers — ^was 

increasing. Many organizations and societies — the first dating fi'om 
1825 — encouraged young Jewish men and women to acquire an aptitude 
for and pride in manual work. The liberal professions also attracted 
numerous Jews; the community included an increasing number of 
professors, lawyers, and physicians. 

With the loss of Alsace and Lorraine in 1871, the Jewish population of 
France numbered only 60,000 persons, almost two-thirds of whom lived 
in Paris. 
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After 1881 their numbers were augmented by refugees fi'om Poland, 
Russia, and the Slav provinces of Austria and Riunania. At the same time 
there was a marked increase in the anti-Semitic movement. The Dreyfus 
a£^, fi’om 1894, split the intellectuals of Paris into "Dreyfusards" and 
"anti-Dreyftisards" who fi’equently clashed on the streets. 

With the law separating church and state in 1905, the Jewish 
consistories lost their official status, becoming no more than private 
religious associations. The growii^ numbers of Jewish immigrants to 
Paris resented the heavy hand of a consistory, which was largely under 
the control of Jews fi-om Alsace and Lorraine, now a minority group. 
These immigrants formed the greater part of the 13,000 "foreign" Jews 
who enlisted in World War I. Especially after 1918, Jews began to arrive 
from North Africa, Turkey, and the Balkans, and in greatly increased 
numbers from Eastern Europe. Thus in 1939 there were around 150,000 
Jews in Paris (over half the total in France), the overwhelming majority 
Yiddish-speaking recent immigrants. 

The Jews lived all over the city but there were large concentrations in 
the north and east. More than 150 Landmansenchaft composed of 
immigrants from Eastern Europe and many charitable societies united 
large numbers of Jews. 

On June 14, 1940, the Wehrmacht entered Paris. The German-imposed 
census of Jewish persons and businesses in November 1940 recorded a 
total of 149,734 Jews (over 6 years of age), 7,737 Jewish businesses 
(private), and 3,456 companies considered Jewish. A large numbers of 
Parisian Jews had left for the southern, unoccupied French territory. In 
August 1940 a number of Jewish shops on the Chanps Elysees were 
stoned by French Nazis under German cover. The first major roundups of 
Parisian Jews of foreign nationality took place in 1941 when about 5,000 
"foreign" Jews were deported on May 14, about 8,000 "foreigners" in 
August, and about 100 "intellectuals" on December 13. On July 16, 1942, 
12,884 Jews were rounded up in Paris (including about 4,000 children). 

The Parisian Jews represented over half the 85,000 Jews deported from 
France to extermination camps in the East; most of them were sent to 
Drancy and from there to Auschwitz, while about three convoys, in 
March 1943, were despatched to Majdanek and one to Kovno. 

Several scores of Jews fell in the Paris insurrection in August 1944. 
Many streets in Paris and the outlying suburbs bear the names of Jewish 
heroes and martyrs of the Holocaust period and the Memorial to the 
Unknown Jewish Martyr, a part of the Centre de Documentation Juive 
Contemporaire, was erected in 1956 in the heart of Paris. 
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Estimated at about 350,000 persons, the Jewish community of the 
Greater Paris ranks third (after Greater New York and Los Angeles) 
among the Jewish cities in the Diaspora. Paris and its environs have always 
attracted migrants and immigrants. It is a cosmopolitan city m which there 
live together people of every origin, race, color, and creed. Within this 
mixture, the Jews constitute a sizable minority in Paris proper (about 
6%-8% of the total population) and in several suburban towns. 

The great wave of immigration of Jews originating from North Afiica in 
1955-1965 changed the ethnic composition of the Jewish community in the 
Paris area. Sephardi Jews are now the majority, even if, with the exception 
of Alsace, the Ashkenazi Jews are more numerous than in the other regions 
of France. Within Paris proper, the formerly typically Jewish neighbor- 
hoods have taken on a Sephardi nature. Some of them are on the way to 
disappearing, while others have been “Judaized.” 

Parisian Jews, however, live in every district in the city. The Jewish 
population of the Paris region is very mobile, partly due to constant urban 
renewal. In their new places of residence, they establish new communities, 
most often with Sephardi majorities. Moreover, the best known Jewish 
livelihoods — petty craftsman, small tradesman — have practically vanished. 
Parisian Jews are found m every type of occupation and practice in every 
professions and play an important role in the Paris intelligentsia. 

Illustrations are the thirteenth Hanukka Coin issued by Israel in 1978 
which pictures a Hannukka Lamp from France in the 14th century, a 1922 
French Emergency banknote issued by the Chamber of Commerce of Paris 
during a period of currency crisis after World War I and a medal issued in 
1990 by the IGCMC, the Jerusalem-Paris medal. 
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Barcelona’s Je'wisln History 

One of the oldest Jewish corrimunities in Spain is the city of 
Barcelona. Sources mention Jews owning land in and around the city 
in the 10th and 11th centuries. The prominence of Jews in Barcelona 
is also enhanced by the statement of an Arabic chronicler that there 
were as many Jews as Christians in the city. 

The Jewish legal status is defined in the book of Usatges (1053- 
1071). Jewish ownership of real estate was permitted. The site of the 
ancient Jewish cemetery is still known as Montjuich and a number of 
Jewish tombstones have been preserved. The Calle del Cal, the Quarter 
of Kahal, is where Barcelona Jews lived in the heart of the old city, 
near the main gate and far from the harbor. The main street of the 
quarter is still called Calle del Cal. 

In the first half of the 11th century, some Barcelona Jews were 
minters and coins have been found bearing the names of Jewish gold- 
smith who minted them. Daniel M. Friedenberg, in his book "Jewish 
Minters and Medalists, " states "Jewish moneyers were evident in 
Catalonia by the early 11th century. References are made throughout 
the reign of Count Berenguer Ramin I of Barcelona (1018-1035) to 
Bonnom the Hebrew, that is, Shem Tov - and in 1023 a debt is 
mentioned of money in gold struck by Bono Nomen the Hebrew gold- 
mith. Although Bonnom cut 
his coin inscriptions in the 
conventional Arabic script 
used in most of Spain at the 
time, he had the curious 
custom of inscribing his 
name in Latin letters." 

In 1104, four Jews of 
Barcelona were awarded the 
monopoly to repatriate the 
Muslim prisoners of war to 
southern Spain. 

Shortly afterward, Abraham b. Hiyya was using his mathematical 
knowledge in the service of the king of Aragon and the counts of 
Barcelona, possibly assisting them to apportion territories conquered 
from the Muslims. 

From the beginning of the 13th century, the Jewish community 
provided beds for the royal retinues on their visits to Barcelona and 
looked after the lions in the royal menagerie. The Jews were mainly 
occupied as artisans and merchants, some of them engaging in 
overseas trade. 

Documents of the second half of the 11th century contain the first 
mention of nesi’im of the house of Sheshet, who served the counts as 
suppliers of capital, advisers on Muslim affairs, Arab secretaries, and 
negotiators. From the middle of the 12th century the counts would 
frequently appoint Jews also as bailiffs (bade) of the treasury; some of 
these were also members of the Sheshet family. 
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Spanish Jewish Money er 



Bonnom 

Moneyer of Catalonia under Count Berenguer Ramon I 
11th Century Note name in Latin letters on last line. 


Giristian anti- Jewish propaganda in Barcelona meanwhile increased. 
In 1263 a public disputation was held at Barcelona in which 
Nahmanides confronted Pablo Christiani in the presence of James I of 
Aragon. The bailiff and mint master of Barcelona at the time was 
Benveniste de Porta, the last Jew to hold this office, as Jews were 
subsequently replaced by Christian burghers. Jews from families 
whose ancestors had formerly acquired wealth in the service of the 
counts now turned to commerce and money lending. 

By the beginning of the 13th century, a number of Jewish 
merchants and financiers had become sufficiently influential to displace 
the nesi'im in the conduct of communal affairs. By 1241, the 
Barcelona Jewish community became foremost in Spain in scholarship, 
wealth, and public esteem. 

A new constitution was adopted in 1327, by which time the com- 
munity had been augmented by 60 families of French exiles. The 
privileges, such as exemption from taxes, enjoyed by Jews close to 
the court were now abolished. Legal status was accorded to the 
"Council of Thirty," an institution that had begun to develop early in 
the 14th century. The new regulations helped to strengthen the 
governing body. 

In the 14th century the monarchy yielded to the demands of the 
Christian merchants of Barcelona and restricted Jewish trade with 
Egypt and Syria. In addition, the community suffered severely during 
the Black Death of 1348. Most of the "thirty" perished in the plague, 
and the Jewish quarter was attacked by the mob. Despite protection 
extended by the municipality, several Jews were killed. In December 
1354, delegates for the communities of Catalonia and the province of 
Valencia convened in Barcelona with the intention of establishing a 
national roof organization for the Jewish communities of the kingdom 
in order to rehabilitate them after the devastation's of the plague. 

Around 1367 the Jews were charged with desecrating the Host, 
several community leaders being among the accused. Three Jews were 
put to death, and for three days the entire community, men, women, 
and children, were detained in the synagogue without food. Since they 
did not confess, the king ordered their release. The community 
gradually recovered after these misfortunes. Jewish goldsmiths, 
physicians, and merchants were again employed at court. 

The main element in the Barcelona community was now the artisans 
weavers, dyers, tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, blacksmiths, and 
coral -workers. These were organized into guilds, and demanded their 
share in the communal administration. After the long period in which 
the ruling oligarchy had been exercising their authority to their own 
advantage, the 1327 charter was abolished by royal edict in 1386. A 
new charter was approved by which representatives of the two lower 
estates, the merchants and artisans, shared in the administration. 
During the persecutions of 1391, the city fathers and even the 
artisans of Barcelona tried to protect the Jews of the city, but without 
success. 
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success. The violence in Barcelona was instigated by a band of 
Castilians, who had taken part in the massacres in Seville and Valencia 
and arrived in Barcelona by boat. News of the onslaught on the Jewish 
quarter in Majorca set off the attack. About 100 Jews were killed and 
a similar number sought refuge in the "New Castle" in the Jewish 
quarter. The gate of the Juderea and the notarial archives were set on 
fire and looting continued throughout that day and night. The 
Castilians were arrested and ten were sentenced to the gallows. The 
following Monday, however, the "little people" (populus minutus), 
mostly dock workers and fishermen, broke down the prison doors and 
stormed the castle. Many Jews were killed. At the same time, serfs 
from the surrounding countryside attacked the city, burned the court 
records of the bailiff, seized the fortress of the royal vicar, and gave 
the* Jews who had taken refuge there the alternative of death or 
conversion. 

The renewed prosperity of Barcelona during the 15th century 
should be credited in part to the Converses, who developed wide- 
ranging commercial and industrial activities. Despite protests by the 
city fathers, in 1486 Ferdinand decided to introduce the Inquisition on 
the Castilian model in Barcelona. At the outset of the discussions on 
procedure the Converses began to withdraw their deposits from the 
municipal bank and to leave the city. The most prosperous merchants 
fled, credit and commerce declined, the artisans also suffered, and 
economic disaster threatened. The inquisitors entered Barcelona in 
July 1487. Some ships with refugees on board were detained in the 
harbor. Subsequently several high-ranking officials of Converso 
descent were charged with observing Jewish religious rites and put to 
death. In 1492 many of the Jews expelled from Aragon embarked 
from Barcelona on their way abroad. 

At the beginning of the 20th century a few Jewish peddlers from 
Morocco and Turkey settled in Barcelona. After the conquest of 
Salonika by the Greeks in 1912 and the announcement by the Spanish 
government of its willingness to again encourage settlement of Spanish 
Jews on its territory (1931), Jews from Greece and from other Balkan 
countries migrated to Barcelona. There were over 100 Jews in 
Barcelona in 1918, while by 1932 the figure had risen to more than 
3,000, mostly of Sephardi origin. After 1933 some German Jews 
established ribbon, leather, and candy industries. By 1935 Barcelona 
Jewry numbered over 5,000, the Sephardim by now being a 
minority. 

During the Spanish Civil War (1936-39), many left for France and 
Palestine. Some of the German Jews left the city after the Republican 
defeat in 1939, but during and after World War II Barcelona served 
as a center for refugees, maintained by the American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee, and others returned to resettle. 

The Barcelona community, consisting now of several thousand 
people is the best organized in Spain. 
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The communal organization unites both Sephardi and Ashkenazi 
S)magogues. There is also a community center, which includes a 
rabbinical office and cultural center. The community runs Jewish 
Sunday schools for children attending secular schools, and has a 
talmud torah. Youth activities include summer camps and a growing 
Maccabi movement. An old-age home supported by Jewish agencies 
outside Spain is maintained. The University of Barcelona offers 
courses in Jewish studies. 

Together with leaders of the Madrid community, Barcelona 
community heads were received in 1965 by General Franco, the first 
meeting between a Spanish head of state and Jewish leaders since 
1492. 



In 1813, a rare 5 pesetas silver coin was issued in Barcelona with 
the value within a wreath on the obverse incircled with the inscription 
Barcelona and the date. The reverse contains arms within a double 
wreath. 

One of the most prized share 
certificates, coveted by scripophily 
collectors for its beauty, is of the 
Spanish automobile manufacturer 
Hispano Suiza. Automobile manu- 
facturers being one of the leading 
topics for scripophilists. This 
company started in Barcelona in 
1904 . The share certificate which 
features the Italian actress Teresa 
Mariani was designed by Ramon 
Casa I Carbo, a commercial artist, 
illustrator, painter and designer 
who has won many awards and 
prizes. In the background is one 
of the early models of the car. 

The firm exists today as part of a 
conglomerate. 
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The Island of Crete's Jewish History 

b>y Edward Sc hum an 

The Island of Crete, the fourth largest island in the Mediterranean 
Sea, is located some 60 miles southeast of Greece and southwest of 
Turkey. It was the center of a brilliant civilization that flourished 
before the advent of Greek culture. After being Conquered by the 
Romans, Byzantines, Moslems and Venetians, Crete became part of the 
Turkish Empire in 1669. As a consequence of the Greek revolutions in 
the 1820's, the island was deeded to Egypt, who returned it to the 
Turks in 1840. It became part of Greece after the Second Balkan War 
in 1913. 

Jews had settled on the island long before the Christian era. The 
earliest evidence of a Jewish community is found in a circular letter in 
support of the Jews sent by the Roman Senate (142 B.C.E.) to various 
countries at the request of Simeon, the Hasmonean. As this was 
dispatched to the Cretan city of Gortyna, it can be assumed a Jewish 
community existed there. There is no doubt about the existence of 
Jewish communities in Crete after the Roman conquest in 68-67 
B.C.E. The Jewish communities shared the same fate of others under 
the dominion of Rome. According to the New Testament (Acts 2:11) 
there were Cretan Jews living in Jerusalem 

In the wake of the Fourth Crusade, the island was sold to the 
Venetians who changed its name to Candia. Jews again settled on the 
island from both east and west during this period (1204-1669) and 
contacts with other Jewish people were maintained. It is recorded in 
Venetian documents found in the archives in Venice that in 1481 there 
were 600 Jewish families and four symagogues in Candia. The leaders 
of the community demanded attendance at synagogue services and 
meetings, uprightness in dealing with non- Jews, attendance of the 
whole community at funerals and cessation of all work at midday 
preceding the Sabbaths and festivals. At the time of the expulsion of 
the Jews from Spain in 1492, the Cretan Jewish community extended a 
warm welcome to the exiles. 

The Jewish community was heavily taxed and became the victims of 
extortions to finance the wars against the Turks. Nevertheless, Jews 
dominated the export trade of the island. They traded in sugar, wax, 
ironware, hides, female finery, indigo and wine while a certain number 
of them engaged in money lending and banking. 

The Turkish period marked a decline in the cultural life of the 
Jewish communities. When Crete became independent in 1897, its 
Jewish population was about 1500 Jewish families. 

Listed among the 100 most endangered historic sites in the world 
is the Cretan city of Mania's Etz Hayyim Synagogue, a landmark of the 
old port's former Jewish ghetto called Zudecca. Constructed as a 
church in the 15th century, Etz Hayyim was converted to Jewish use 
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in the 17th century. The synagogue was used until 1944, when 269 
Jews were herded inside it for two days before being deported. On the 
way to Auschwitz with 400 other Greek captives their ship was 
abandoned by the German crew off the island of Merlos and sunk with 
all aboard. 

The synagogue has survived bombings, vandalism, squatters, 
neglect and a recent devastating earthquake, but despite the turmoil 
the building has been through, it is still possible to visualize the 
synagogue's former glory. The complex contains two courtyards. One 
has a communal sukkah snA a two-story lodge for the shames, the 
synagogue's watchman. The second courtyard was covered by a dome. 
Its lower floor provided access to the mikvah (ritual bath). On the 
eastern wall, there was a large circular window dating from the 13th 
century. The north and south walls had fine Venetian arches set with 
wrought-iron grilles, the design of which incorporated the Star of 
David. 

In the past three years, Hannan Stavroulakis, a college professor 
and founder and director of the Jewish Museum of Greece in Athens, 
has raised $180,000 for the project to restore this ancient synagogue. 
The roof has been taken down, the porthole is being cleaned and there 
are new wooden beams and supports along with newly cemented walls. 
When they cleaned out the mikvah, pure spring water rose to the 
surface and a pebble mosaic was found during the cleaning of the floor 
in the north courtyard. 

When the project will be finished, after another $150,000 is raised, 
the complex will function both as a synagogue and as a cultural and 
research center. Inscribed on a memorial wall will be the names of 
the 269 Jewish Cretan Holocaust victims. 

The illustration is a Bank of Crete 100 drachmai banknote issued 
about 1909, which portrays a head from an ancient coin at left and 
the portrait of King George of Greece at the right. 
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HOW POPE'S BOYHOOD nDEND HELPED F0B6E TIES TO KBAEL 

by Laurie Goodstein 

Jerzy Kluger says the first memory he shares with Karol Wojtyla, the man 
\^iio is now Pope John Paul II, is of being chased around the square in their 
home town in Poland by an irate policeman. They were only 4 or 5 years 
old and had tried to pluck the policeman's sword fi'om its sheath while he 
dozed on a bench. 

That town, Wadowice, had one policemai], 8,000 Catholics and 2,000 
Jews. Young Jerzy and Karol, a Jew and a Catholic, studied together in the 
same state-run school, played soccer in the fields and cowboys and Indians 
in the wood, and did their homewoiit in one another's homes. World War II 
tore the Jews from Wadowice, but after decades without contact, Mr. 
Kluger and Pope John Paul II salvaged their fiiendship and became 
partners in a pursuit ftir more delicate than sword-snatching. 

In Rome, 17 years ago, the Pope quietly enlisted Mr. Kluger to serve as 
an informal intermediary between Israeli and Vatican ofBcials in the 
sensitive negotiations that eventually led the Vatican to grant Israel formal 
diplomatic recognitioa ( 

"The people in the Vatican do not know Jews, and previous popes did not 
know Jews," Mr. Kluger said. "But this Pope is a fiiend of the Jewish 
people because he knows Jewish people. He grew up in Wadowice." The 
fnendship between Pope John Paul II, 77, and Mr. Kluger, 76, helps 
e)q>lain why this Pope has made reconciliation between Catholics and Jews 
one of his highest priorities. He was the first Pope to visit a synagogue and 
the first to visit the death canq> at Auschwitz. He has denounced 
anti-Semitism and referred to Jews as "our elder brothers." 

The Vatican released a long-awaited teaching document it called "an act 
of repentaiKje" for the &ilure of Catholics to deter the Holocaust. The 
document disappointed some Jewish leaders because it contained no 
explicit apology and defended Pope Pius XII, who many Jews believe was 
passive in the fece of genocide. 

Mr. Kluger said that he and Pope John Paul U had disciissed the 
Holocaust - over limches, on ski trips and on long walks. "He is ashamed 
of what's happened to the Jews," Mr. Kluger said. "He would love to say 
something more. If God will give him time to live long enough, he will do 
more." 

All over the world, Jewish leaders had been worried back in 1978 on 
hearing the news from the Vatican that the new Pope was a Pole. The 
Auschwitz-Birkenau concentration camp was in Poland, a mere 35 miles 
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from Wadowice. Poland's prewar Jewish population of 3.5 million was 
diminished to almost nothing through extermination and emulsion. Poland 
in the 1930's was a place >^1iere mai^ peasants still believed that Jews 
mixed the blood of Catholic children with their matzoh meal at Peissover, 
and the Catholic Primate issued a pastoral letter urging the boycott of 
Jewish businesses. But when the German invaded, thousands of Catholics 
risked their lives to save Jewish friends and strangers. 

As a child, Karol Wojtyla lived in an apartment behind the church. His 
&ther, a retired army lieutenant on a meager pension, cut costs by sewing 
his son's clothes. Karol's mother died when he was 9, and his older brother 
- a medical school graduate - contracted scarlet fever and died three years 
later. Karol's sister had died before he was bom. Karol and his fether were 
devoted to one another, to their Catholic &ith, and to Poland, Mr. Kluger 
recalls. He remembers many afternoons next to the coal-fired stove in the 
Wojtylas' kitchen, listening to Karol's frither recite stories of ancient Greece 
and Rome and the history of Poland. 

Jerzy's &ther too was a Polish tmtionalist, proud to be a captain in the 
Polish Army reserves. He served as president of Wadowice's Jewish 
community, the man to whom Catholics came when any disputes arose. He 
believed in music as a means of inter&ith dialogue. Every week a string 
quartet of two Catholics and two Jews rehearsed at the Klugers' house; 
Karol would sit in the comer and listen. 

The Klugers were more assimilated than many other local Jews, sending 
their children to public rather than Jewish schools, and speaking Polish - 
not Yiddish - at home, but they were observant. On Friday nights they 
lighted candles and walked to the synagogue for services. Jerzy lived with 
his mother, fiither, younger sister and grandmother in a 10-room apartment 
overlooking the town square. 

Although ugly incidents were not unknown, Jews and Catholics enjoyed 
better relations in Wadowice than in the Polish countryside. Wadowice was 
a county seat whose population of government clerks, teachers, military 
officers and professional was &irty well educated and well-off. 

The war destroyed that Wadowice. After the Germans invaded, Jerzy and 
his &ther sought to join the retreating Polish Army, finally catching up with 
the Polish troops and enlisting in Russia. His ftither was sent to Palestine; 
Jerzy was sent to Cairo, then Iraq and finally the front in Italy to fight. His 
sister and mother, who refused to leave his ailing grandmother, were taken 
away by Nazi soldiers. His grandmother was put on a train to the camp at 
Belzec, and died there. His sister and mother died in Auschwitz. 

Karol Wojtyla worked for four years in a limestone quarry. His &ther 
died, and priests he admired were martyred with the Jews. With the 
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German occupiers cracking down on. the Catholic Church in Poland, he 
entered the underground seminary in Cracow arid studied secretly to 
become a priest. For 27 years, the two childhood friends were out of touch. 
Mr. Kluger married a Catholic woman and settled in Rome. One day in 
1965, he heard a news report about a Polish Archbishop named Wojtyla 
giving a speech at the Second Vatican Council. He decided to leave a 
phone message for him in Rome. The Archbishop phoned back right away, 
and the two were reunited. From then on, when the Archbishop visited 
Rome, the two frequently met. When the Archbishop was named Pope in 
1978, he stunned the world by granting his first papal audience, or formal 
reception, to Mr. Kluger and his frmify. 

Three years later, the Pope was wounded in an assassination attenq>t. On 
Mr. Kluger’s third visit to the Pope in the hospital, the Pope suggested that 
with the Canp David accords pointing the way for peace in the Middle 
East, it was time for the Vatican to consider opening diplomatic channels 
to Israel "Are you willing to help?" Mr. Kluger says the Pope asked him. 
"We must proceed cautiously, officially and unofficially." 

Mr. Kluger played the role of broker and host, inviting Israeli and 
Vatican representatives to dinner and playing bridge with key Cardinals. 
The steps were often small and symbolic. 

In 1994, at the ceremony welcoming the first Israeli Ambassador to the 
Holy See, Mr. Kluger stood for photographs next to the Pope, sandwiched 
between Israeli and Vatican dignitaries. "I was a friend," Mr. Kluger said. 
"And we had fiiendly conversations, and fiiendly relationships which one 
way or another helped these developments. That's all." 

In 1994 Israel issued a State Medal commemorating the establishment of 
relations between Israel and the Vatican. The Israel State emblem is along 
side the Vatican emblem on the obverse; the reverse inscription reads 
"Peace Unto You." 
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IMS OF LONG ISLAND - The. pn.ogMm topX.c at the JanuoA.y and 
Febmcuiy meetings uxu "New AcqtU6ttton6". Shan^ng knowledge 
with an exhibit o^ a new acquisition Is always In^ofumtlve, 

INS / ICC OF LOS ANGELES - January was the ilfvst meeting In 
the new location: The Uestslde Jewish Community Centen., 5S70 
ttiest Olympic BoulevoAd, founders Room, Los Angeles. Mel 
blacks was the speaker, a video celebARtlng the 30th 
annlveAsoAy oi the Jewish Hall o^ fame his topic. The sneak 
preview oi^ this video fievealed ion the ilnst time the Hall 
oi Fame hononees ion 1999. Many Vahalom spoke on "Amadeo 
Modigliani, Palnten S Sculpton" at the febnuany meeting. An 
AINA slide pnognam will be shown at the Manch meeting. 

INS Of MICHIGM - Jack SchwoAtz spoke on "Collecting 
Judalca" the Januany meeting. In addition to the usual 
discussions on coins, papen money, medals, etc. that iall 
unden. the heading oi Judalca, Jack used as examples vanlous 
othen Items such as books, magazines, antliacts, etc. 

INS OF MEW VO^ - Exhibit topics ion Januany wene: letten - 
Cl} topic - CoduceaA; calendan - Rosh Hodesh, Tu B'Shevat. 
fon Febnuany: letten - X; topic - Scepten; calendan - 

Shabbat Shekalim, Shevat. Fon Manch: letten - topic - 
Bind; calendan - Adan, Punlm. As always, the challenge Is 
to bnlng one numismatic Item with all thnee categonles. 


my NOT BE AN EXHIBITOR OR A SPEAKER AT YOUR NEXT MEETING? 
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Buy / SELL / TRApE : ThU -tA thz iiAMt oi a new column that 
itttZZ 5e ^eo^tu/ied on a boA^ oa po/it AIWA' C^b 

Bultetin. Since thli idea mu announced, ^eveAol tnquOUed 
have come In and oddly enough, mo^t aae ioa the "Buy" 
portion. Not knowing exactly 1^ and how thU wilt woak, we 
wilt "give it a ihot" and Aee wheae it goe6. Aa paeviau&ty 
mentioned, uie the otickeAA at the top oi the Bulletin ^oa 
alt inquiAie& and Ae6pon6e6. WAbfTED: (I) Hotocauut medajU} 
1971 San Viego, UemoKiat to 6 Million MoAtyoA, het oi 3; 
1995 IGCMC Liberation, silver; 1973 IGCMC 30th Ann. ojJ the 
Warsaw Ghetto Uprising; Simon (iUe6enthat Nat't, medat, year, 
unknown, bronze. (2) Uraeti Military Awards ior Bravery, 
Courage, Valour and the Freedom Star; badges relating to 
^peci^ic type o^ military .service. Another person had 
inquired about listing items ^or sale, but had not made the 
decision yet to do so. 


MOMEip’S IN THOUGtn' : Real joy comes not irom ease or riches 

or jjaom the praise o^ men, but ^rom doing something worth- 
while. ISir unbred Greni^eZl); Everyone has a photographic 
memory - some people Just don't have any ^Hm; you are 
skating on thin ice, you might as well dance. (Authors unk.) 
Keep away ^rom people who try to belittle your ambitions. 
Small people always do that, but the really great make you 
ieel that you, too, can become great. (Mark Twain.) Laws 
catch ^lies, but let hornets go iree. (German); I have 
learned that it is hard to determine where to draw the line 
between being nice and not hurting people's feelings, and 
standing up ior what you believe. (Anon.); I have learned 
that sometimes the people you expect to kick you when you 
are down will be the ones to help you get back up. (Anon.); 
I have learned that you should always leave loved ones with 
loving words. It may be the last time you see them. (Anon.) 


COMMEtiP'S FROM VJS : With our newest feature starting with 

this issue, I now have more "responses" to get to. So iar, I 
am down to one more to go. One thing I noticed was the vast 
di^^erent areas where the inquiries came ^rom: California, 
Wisconsin and Arizona. I sincerely hope this idea goes well 
and may in the future be something that is permanent. The 
season for Pass over/ Easter is upon us. Whatever your 
persuasion, may your holidays be joyful. Remember your club 
needs your support. Be well, be happy. . . . 
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Please use this form to sponsor a new number 
A.I.N.A. You can cut this page aloi^ the dotted 
and not cause any damage to the book. 




Recedoe, ouA 
Bi~MontfUy 
Magazine, iu 
MaU 

THE SHEKEL 
it the idiolaily publication of the Association 
provided to all mraibets. It strives to be infor- 
mative, educational and entertaining by pro- 
viding illustrated articles along with news of 
new issues, ancient and contemporary coin- 
age in Holy Land, Jewish history and news of 
AINA events around the worid. The SHEKEL 
represents the most expansive body of pub- 
lished knowledge on I^fael numismatics in 
the world. 

Buidd Vou/i Coin 8 Medial 
CoUection By MaU 

AINA members are first to get new issues of 
Israel’s coins and medals at official govern- 
ment prices — delivered to you in the U.S. 

As an AINA member you will be regularly 
advised of other valuable numismatic items 
including coins, books, medals, and special 
commemorative issues which are regularly 
made available to AINA members. 



F\ea Medal Each Veax {aM/Ui 

Vou\ Renewed MemleMhip 
Annual ConoenUon(^) 
PaMicipalion at A,NA. Annual Contention 


The Association has affiliated clubs in most 
large cities of the U.S., and serves individual 
members through a variety of mail .services plus 
an annual AINA convention, seminars at many 
other major numismatic events and study tours of 
Israel. If you seek to benefit from the knowledge 
and lore of Israel’s numismatics, you are invited 
tojoin. 



The American Israel Numismatic 
Association 


Thebestbuyinmiinismaticsto- 
<tay itamemben h ipinAlNA. Fill 
out the attached ap^kation blank. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
The American Israel Numismatic Association 
12555 Biscayne Blvd. #733 
North Miami, Fla. 33181 

CtMck one: U Regular U Life 
Preaent or former#, if arry 

Mr. 

Mra. 

Miaa 

Ckib 


Name (Pleaae Print) 


Street 


^ / zii 


City 

SPONSORED 

BY 


Zip Code 


I heAeiy apply memU^ipfUp in the- 
Ame/Uoan Iviaei NunUamaUc Association. 


Reyuia% MemleasfUp 
U.S. S Canada 
Annual Dues $15.00 
Li(^ Memleaohip $200.00 
Fo\eign MemieaoHip $22.00 
all payments in U.S. Funds 


I herewith make application for membership in the Amer- 
ican Israel Numismatic Association, subject to the By- 
laws of said Association. 


Signature of Applicant, Date 
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Please use this form to sponsor a new member for 
A.I.N.A. You can cut this page along the dotted line 
and not cause any dam^e to the book. 


King Hussein of Jordan 
State Medal 


tn June 1951. the young Hussein 
accompanied his grandfather. King 
Abdallah, to prayers at the Ei-Aksa 
Mosque on the Temple Mount in 
Jerusolem. An a waiting assassin shot the 
grandfather, kilting him becouse of his 
stand on peace. A piece of shrapnel hit 
Hussein, but was deflected by o 
medal. Now, at the time of his 
passing, a medal has been issued 
in his memory. 


In 1953, Hussein, just 17 years 
old, was crowned King of Jordan. 

The first public meeting between 
King Hussein and YHxhak Rabin 
took place in 1994, the same year in 
which the Israel - Jordan Peace Treaty 
was signed, opening a new page 
in the relationship between 
the two countries. 

King Hussein's eulogy at 
Rabin's funeral was 
emotionally stirring. 


|'*Otn 
ni' iVn 

H.M 

m s<;f iN 
KINf t or 



Hussein's image, based on 
his royal stature and personal 
warmth, and hpniility,-fnade him 
one of the most r^pe^ed leaders in the 
world, ond led to the Israeli public's 
acceptanf^ Qnd empathy of him as a true 
partner in beaceJ' - 





For more mfonnatioii contact: 
tel 800-526-6467 

or 

ISRAEL GOVERNMENT COINS AND MEDALS CORPORAnON LTD. 
5 Ahad Ha’am St., P.O. Box 7900, Jerusalem 91078, Israel 
Tel. 972-2-5600147/8 Fax 972-2-5634496 
E-MaU; medals@coins.oo.il www.coins.co.il 




Public 

Auction... 

The best way to sell a collection of 
rare coins. And Stack’s is the 
best auctioneer for selling rare coins. 


■ STACK’S has successfully conducted Auction Sales for over 50 years. 

■ STACK’S has the most active mailing list of rare coin buyers. In fact, 
thousands of prospective buyers receive catalogues for each sale. 

■ STACK’S catalogues have set a standard of quality and presentation 
unexcelled by any other auctioneer. 

■ STACK’S conducts it Public Auction Sales in New York City — 

“The Coin Capital of the World.” 

B STACK’S offers you at least eight different sales dates 
throughout each year. 

■ STACK’S offers you the most active auction program in America. 

If you are thinking of selling... think of Stack’s 

Contact: Harvey Stack or Lawrence Stack 

123 West S7CK Street, New York, N.V. 10019 
^212) 582-2580 

Rare Coin Dealer 

A.I.N.A. & SHEKEL BENEFACTOR 



